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A GLIMPSE OF CYPRUS. 
‘Stx o'clock, sir; just rounding Cape Gatta ; 
Limasol in sight ;’ so said the steward, rousing me 
out on a fine shining morning to have my first 
peep at Cyprus. 

In five minutes I was on deck, glass in hand, 
eagerly examining the shore. In the foreground 
was Cape Gatta, a bold headland, running far 
out into the waters of the blue Mediterranean ; 
next, the salt marshes, so little above the sea as 
to be hardly distinguishable from it; farther 
round the bend of the bay, a few white cots ; 
two or three minarets pointing their slender black 
tops to the sky ; some firs, olives, and one or two 
straight palms, marking the position of Limasol ; 
while far in the background, shimmering in the 
heat, rise the blue masses of Mount Troddos and 
its attendant hills, towering towards the clouds. 
Behind and on each side of the town the country 
looks brown and yellow; undulating, thickly 
dotted, especially near the sea, with small trees, 
and continually rising in height; broken and 
cut up in all directions by precipices and ravines, 
till at lengtin it gradually merges into the blue 
hills in the far distance. 

No sooner had the anchor been dropped than 
the ship was surrounded by boats with fruit for 
sale. Enormous bunches of ‘purple grapes made 
our mouths water; but nothing could be done 
till the arrival of that most important official, 
the Health officer. At last we got pratique; 
then came the struggle to buy fruit, get break- 
fast, and rush on shore. Just inside the ship 
were lying a good many small Mediterranean 
craft, two of which were sponge-fishers, with 
very queer rigs, ornamented by strings of sponges 
hanging up to dry. Landing on a good pier, 
which has been built since the occupation, we 
managed to get a guide, and starting up the main 
street, soon found ourselves surrounded by a 
varied crowd of all nationalities Greeks, Italians, 
Arabs, Cypriots, Nubians, and Turks, all seemed 
to have representatives here. The streets are for 
the most part paved with slabs of stone, but are 


very dirty and narrow in parts. In the main 
street, at the back of the new custom-house, there 
was a kind of market going on. The pavement 
was lined on the shady side by women selling 
silks, neckerchiefs, and cotton stuffs made in 
Cyprus. Some of these materials were really 
very pretty ; one, in particular, was a silk and 
cotton stripe, costing there about eightpence per 
yard; but sold at very much higher prices 
in London, by firms who buy up large quan- 
tities that are made in Nicosia, the capital of 
the island. There were also bright red, yellow, 
and purple handkerchiefs, roughly printed with 
designs round the edges that seemed to please 
the natives. Right under the wall was a man 
selling by weight some kind of pastry, simply 
floating in syrup—the weights used being simply 
bits of stone, supposed to be one oak—equal 
to two and three-quarter pounds English. We 
heard that a law had lately been passed, and 
was gradually coming into use, making the em- 
ployment of proper weights compulsory. In one 
of the sweet-shops where we bought Rahatlikom 
(Turkish Delight), the weights were simply pieces 
of iron with bits of wire and stone tied on. 

The dress of the peasant men consists of a 
Turkish fez bound with a turban, loose, very 
often striped red and white ; blouse tucked inside 
a coloured cumberbund ; and very baggy trousers, 
sometimes of a fine peacock blue colour ; finishing 
up with thick half-knee boots. The women had 
much the same dress, with the addition of a 
petticoat or two. This kind of dress was worn 
chiefly by the country-people, the town-people 
being partly dressed in European costumes, 

The queerest things of all in the dress were 
the half-knee boots. These were worn almost 
exclusively by every peasant, man and woman, 
in the place. Made of rough thick leather, all in 
creases, worn quite brown on the edges, the boots 
appeared as though they had not been cleaned 
or oiled for years. The soles were about one 
inch thick, studded all round with enormous iron 
nails, which are beaten up on the side of the sole 
so as to form a sort of side-plate. The reasons 
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for wearing such enormous footgear are twofold 
—firstly, as a protection from the snakes, which 
abound during harvest-time; and secondly, to 
keep the sand from their feet as much as possible. 
The ‘yarn’ is, that the boots are seldom taken 
off, even in them. 

After walking the streets for some time, we 
went to see the Greek church. This was a ve 
barn-like building in a courtyard, with a hi 
wall and gate next the street, so that no one could 
find it unaided. In front of the door of the 
church were a few marble slabs in memory of 
Greek priests; and on the interior walls were 
a few frescoes, very badly drawn and coloured. 
The chancel was divided from the church by a 
splendid carved wooden reredos, with panels gilt 
and painted with figures of saints, giving a very 
rich effect to the whole church. One of the 
priests came in, dressed in his robes, a high black 
circular hat, with the top edge turned outwards, 
and a long black cassock. As he could not speak 
a word of English, and we as little Greek, there 
was not much conversation; but we admired 
his altar, and remembering the Greek word for 
‘beautiful,’ parted with beaming smiles. 

There is a very nice club in Limasol, kept up 
for the benefit of the army and some civilians. 
The rooms seemed very cool after our morning’s 
tramp in the hot sun, and a long drink of wine 
and soda was most inviting. The wine was very 
like good Sicilian claret, rather more fruity and 
dry, But not doctored with potato spirit, as much 
of that is. This wine is brought into the town in 
sheep-skins with the legs tied up, and the liquid 
poured out through the neck. In one of the 
streets we saw a courtyard full of wine-skins, 
some full, some empty, all lying about on the 
ground, stained blood-red with wine, and looking 
exactly as though it was a slaughter-house. 

On Mount Troédos, about thirty-five miles 
from Limasol, is the summer camp of our troops. 
This is a very pretty spot, surrounded by trees, 
and about six thousand feet above sea-level, 
making it quite cool, so much so, that, in the 
camp, soldiers were sleeping with four blankets, 
and then hardly warm, when people down at 
Limasol were gasping and trying hard to keep 
cool. The road to the camp is in many places 
very rough, often running along the side of 

recipices, where one false step would mean 
deuth¢ so that, although only thirty-five miles, 
the ride often takes six hours, or, by using a 
change of ponies, four hours. The ambulance 
bringing down women and children takes some 
fourteen hours to do the same distance ; but then 
of course they do not move beyond a walk. 
There are two more camps used in the winter 
—one at Polymedia, about three miles from 
Limasol ; and the other at Perapedia, at the foot 
of Mount Troédos, 

There used to be plenty of shooting when the 
occupation first took place ; but since the English 
have shown the natives that birds can be hit on 
the wing, every man who can manage it gets a 
gun and goes shooting every thing that flies, 
except snipe, as they cannot manage to hit these 
yet. The consequence is that if you want shoot- 
ing now you must work hard, and be thankful 
for what you can get. 

The majority of the houses in Limasol are built 
of sun-dried bricks, made from mud mixed with 


seaweed, and built together with mud for mortar, 
The door-openings have often stone angles and 
arches, the doors themselves being made in two 
leaves, studded with large nails, om | with a carved 

t in the centre. Small images are often 

xed in the sides of the doorway. 

The blacksmiths use a peculiar kind of bellows 
for their forges, made in two parts, with handles 
at the end of each, and worked by a man 
sitting in the centre and alternately pushing 
each part. These seemed to give an almost 
continuous blast with little trouble. 

In one house was a man carding wool in quite 
a novel way. Squatting on the floor, he held in 
front of him a bamboo bow about six feet long, 
strung with thick catgut. This gut he kept on 
pulling out just sufficiently to touch a heap of 
rough wool, a small quantity of which was torn 
out and thrown on a heap of fine carded wool 
by the rebound, the jerk being sufficient to card 
it beautifully. Shoemakers and mule-saddlers 
were greatly in the majority amongst the trades, 
dozens of them everywhere. Well-made baskets 
of white bamboo are of native manufacture and 
ay cheap. 

n our way to the landing-place we passed a 
ang of prisoners guarded by ‘zaptiehs,’ uni- 
Reed in white, with a red fez, and armed with 
rifles and bayonets. The prisoners were dressed 
in light blue, not unlike our own convicts. On 
turning the corner we saw the prison, originall 
an old castle, looking very solid and strony, with 
high stone walls, and embrasures on top. We 
decided that it would be interesting to see the 
inside; but how? was the question, as an order 
was wanted, and we had none. We will try, 
was the decision; and going up a short flight 
of steps, we came to a small heavily-barred and 
studded door, at which, by luck, a native had 
just knocked and was now waiting to goin. As 
soon as it was opened, we walked in, waiving 
the jailer to one side, as though we had a dozen 
orders, went right round the prison, followed all 
the time by the jailer, saw all the prisoners on 
the ground-floor, and were starting to come out 
again, when cries of ‘order’ were hurled from 
a top gallery on the head of our poor jailer, 
making him try to tell us, by gestures, that we 
must clear out if we had no order; so out we 
went. 

The prison was one large vaulted hall, with 
a gallery half-way up, and cells on the ground- 
floor and gallery. These were simply vaulted 
holes with an open barred grating in front, and 
from one to three men in each, with their names 
and sentences on a board hanging outside. The 
furniture was simply one or two wooden table- 
0 and a rough blanket, but everything very 
clean. 

Our time was getting short; so back to the 
boats was the order, passing on the way through 
some of the busiest streets of the town, full of 
small shops aud traders—here a Soudanese, black 
and shining as a well-polished boot; there a 
Cypriot sitting cross-legged on a board ; farther 
on, rows of tinmen, all finding the greater amount 
of their material in paraffin tins ; mule-sadilers, 
boot-shops, and all the one-hundred-and-one 
small trades that exist in an Eastern town. 

Oh those paraffin tins! what would the East- 
erns do without them? Pots, kettles, ovens, 
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boxes, oor flower-pots, and a dozen other 
things besides, are all made from them. A short 
time after leaving Cyprus, I saw some standards 
captured from the Mahdi at the battle of Toski ; 
even these had pointed tops to their staffs made 
from paraffin tins, and bearing the stamp, ‘Safe 
from fire’ Rather a parody on the adventures 
of the wretched flag. 

Now back on board again, very glad to get a 
good wash and change, to free ourselves from 
some of the Cyprus sand. Then sitting on the 
deck and watching Cyprus fade away into the 
dim blue distance, we felt that at least we had 
not wasted our time. 


THE IVORY GATE* 
By WALTER BESANT. 
CHAPTER XXX.—ATHELSTAN'S DISCOVERY, 

On the evening of that same day the same dis- 
covery was made by another of the persons 
chiefly concerned. 

You have seen that Athelstan on his return 
made haste to find out the commissionaire who 


had presented the forged cheque. Happily, the | 


man remembered not only the circumstance 
itself but also his employer on that occasion, A 
generosity far above what is commonly found 
among those who employ the services of that 
corps endeared and preserved the memory of the 
day. He had received, in fact, half a sovereign 
for an eighteenpenny job: and the commission- 
aire is not like the cabby, to whom such wind- 
falls are common. Not at all. With the former 
we observe the letter of the law. 

After eight years this man’s memory was 
rewarded. This thrice blessed job produced yet 
more golden fruit. Heard one ever of a more 
prolific job ? 

After breakfast, Athelstan was informed that 
a commissionaire desired to speak with him. It 
was his one-armed friend. 

‘Beg your pardon, sir,’ he said, saluting after 
the military manner—‘you said I was to come 
and tell you, first thing, if I found your man for 
you.’ 

‘Certainly. I told you also that I would give 
youa five-pound reward for finding my man, as 
you call him. Well—I will be as good as my 
word if you have found him.’ 

‘I saw him yesterday. The ~— same old 
entleman that sent me to the Bank that day. 

e’s older, and he doesn’t look so jolly, and he 
walks slower ; but I knew him at once.’ 

‘Oh! are you quite sure? Because a resem- 
blance, you know ’—— 

‘Well, sir, I can swear to him. I remember 
him as well as I remember anybody. He sat in 
the chair, and he laughed, and he said : “ You’ve 
been quick over the job, my man. There’s some- 
thing extra, because you might have dropped the 
money down a grating, or run away with it, or 
something,” he says. “Here’s half a sovereign 
for you, my man,” says he; “and I daresay you 
can do with it.” “I can so, sir,” I says, “and 
with as many more like them as I can pick up.” 


“ eg 1892 in the United States of America by 
Harper & Brothers, 


Then he laughed, and I laughed, and we_ both 
laughed.—And that’s the same man that I saw 
yesterday evening.’ 

‘Oh! this is very curious. Are you quite 
sure ?” 

‘I'd swear to him anywhere. A man can’t 
say fairer, 

‘No—as you say—a man can hardly say 
fairer, can he? Now, then, when did you see 
him?’ 

‘It was between six and seven. I’d been doing 
a message for a gentleman in the Strand—a 
gentleman in the dining-room line to a gentleman 
in Holborn in the sausage and tripe line, and I 
was going back with a letter, and going through 
Lincoln’s Inn for a short cut. Just as I was 
getting near the gate to the Fields, I saw coming 
out of the door at No. 12 the very man you want 
to find. I wasn’t thinking about him, not a bit 
—I was thinking of nothing at all, when he 
come out of the door and walked down the steps. 
Then I knew him. Lord! I knew him at once. 
“You’re the man,” I says to myself, “as give 
me the half-sov. instead of eighteenpence.” Well, 
I stood at the corner and waited to see if 
he would remember me. Not a bit of it. He 
stared at me hard, but he never recollected me 
a bit—I could see that, Why should he? No- 
body remembers the servant any more than they 
remember the private in the ranks. The very 
same old gentleman ; but he’s grown older, and 
he didn’t look jolly any more. P’raps he’s lost 
his money.’ 

* «Came out of No. 12, did he?’ Why, Dering & 
Son’s office is there. What does this mean ? 

‘I thought I’d like to find out something more 
about him ; and I thought that a five-pound note 
was better worth looking after than seh Wiccan 
—so I let the letter from the tripe and sausage 
man lay a bit, and | followed my old gentleman 
at a good distance.’ 

‘Oh! you followed him. Very good, Did 
you find out where he lived? I can tell you 
aaa He went to No. 22 South Square, Gray’s 

nn, 

‘No; he didn’t, sir.—But you are not v_ry far 
wrong. He went through Great Turnstile ; then 
he crossed Holborn and turned into Featherstone 
Buildings, which is all lodging-houses. But he 
doesn’t live there. He walked through the 
Buildings, and so into Bedford Row, and he 
one at a house there ’—— 

‘What! In Bedford Row?’ 

‘Yes; in Bedford Row—and he pulls out a 
latch-key and lets himself in. That’s where he 
lives. No. 49 Bedford Row, on the west side, 
ps! near the bottom. He lives in Bedford Row. 
—Well, sir, I like to do things proper, and so, 
te make the job complete, I went to the Salu- 
tation, Holborn, where they keep a Directory, 
and I looked out his name. The gentleman that 
lives at No. 49 Bedford Row is named Edward 
Dering—and among the names of No. 12 New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, is the name of Dering & 
Son.—So, sir, I don’t think it is too much to sa 
that your man is Mr Dering, who belongs boi 
to Bedford Row and Lincoln’s Iun. He’s the 
man who sent me to the Bank eight years ago.’ 

Athelstan stared at him. ‘He the man?’ he 
cried, ‘You are talking impossibilitie. He 
can’t be the man.’ 
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‘Nobody else, sir. If that was Mr Dering that 
I saw yesterday walking home from New Square 
to Bedford Row—he’s the man who sent me for 
the money.’ 

To this statement the man stuck firm. Nor 
could he be moved by any assertion that his 
position was impossible. ‘For, my friend, said 
Athelstan, ‘the man who sent you with the 
cheque was the man who robbed Mr Dering.’ 

*Can’t help that, sir. If the gentleman I saw 

esterday walking from Lincoln’s Inn to Bedford 
Row was Mr Dering—then he robbed hisself.’ 

‘That’s foolishness. Oh! there must be some 
explanation. Look here! Mr Edward Dering 
leaves his office every evening between six and 
seven. I will be in New Square on the west 
side this evening at six. You be there, as well. 
Try not to seem as if you were watching for any- 
body. Stand about at your ease.’ 

‘I'll make it sentry-go, sir,’ said the old soldier. 
*T’ll walk up and down in front of the door same 
as some of our chaps got to do in front of shops. 
You trust me, sir, and I won't take no notice of 


ou.” 

" This little plot, in fact, was faithfully carried 
out. At six o’clock Athelstan began to walk up 
and down outside the gate which opens upon 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields—the commissionaire at the 
same time was doing sentry-go in front of No. 12 
in New Square. When the clock struck six there 
was a rush and a tramp of hurrying feet : these 
were the clerks set free for the day. There are 
not many solicitors’ offices in New Square, and 
these once gone, the place becomes perfectly quiet. 
At half-past six there was the footfall as of one 
man on the stairs, and he descended slowly. He 
came out of the door presently, an old bent figure 
with white hair and shrivelled face. Paying no 
heed to the sentry, he walked away with feeble 
step in the direction of Chancery Lane. Checkley 
this was, on his way to look after his tenants and 
his 

Athelstan looked after him, through the gate. 
Then he called his old soldier. ‘See that man?’ 
he asked. ‘That’s the man who sent you to the 
Bank.’ 

‘No—he isn’t’ The man was stout on that 
point. ‘Not a bit like him. That old man’s a 
servant, not a gentleman. See the way he holds 
his hands. Never a gentleman yet carried his 
hands that way. You can always tell ’em by 
their hands. The other day I met an old pal— 
seemed to forget me, he did. Wanted to make 
out that he’d never been in the army at all. So 
I lay by for a bit. Then I gets up—and he gets 
up too. “’Tention,” says I, and he stood to 
‘tention like a good old Tommy Atkins. You 
watch their hands whatever they say. Always 
tell ’em by their hands. That old man he’s a 
servant. He isn’t a gentleman. He can’t sit 
among the swells and order about the waiters. 
He hasn't learned that way. He’d get up himself, 
if you asked him, and put the napkin under his 
arm and bring you a glass of sherry wine. He’s 
not my man. You wait a bit.’ 

At a quarter to seven another footstep was heard 
echoing up and down the empty building. Then 
an old man, erect, thin, tightly buttoned, wearing 
neat gloves and carrying an umbrella, came out 
of the door. His face was hard, even austere. 
iis walk was firm. The Sentry, as this person 


walked out of the gate, followed at a distance, 
When he was beside Athelstan, he whispered; 
‘That’s the man. I’d swear to him anywhere, 
That’s the man that sent me to the Bank.’ 

Athelstan heard in unbounded astonishment, 
That the man? Why—it was Mr Dering himself! 

‘Let us follow him,’ he whispered. ‘Not 
together. On opposite sides of the road. Good 
Heavens! this is most wonderful. Do not lose 
sight of him.’ 

0 follow him was perfectly easy, because Mr 
Dering turned neither to the —_ nor to the left, 
but marched straight on through Great Turnstile, 
across Holborn, through Featherstone Buildings, 
and into Bedford Row. At No. 49, his own house. 
Where else should he stop ? 

Athelstan took out his purse and gave the man 
the five pounds. ‘I don’t know what it means, 
he said. ‘I can’t understand a word. But I 
suppose you have told me the truth. I don't 
know why you should make up a lie’ —— 

‘It’s Gauspel Truth,’ said the man. 

‘And therefore again—I don’t understand it. 
Well—I’ve got your name and your number. If 
I want you again I will send for you.’ 

The man saluted and walked away. Half a 
sovereign for an eighteenpenny job, and eight 
years afterwards five pounds on account of the 
same job. Robbery, was it? Robbery—and the 
old man pretending to rob himself. Now what 
did that mean? Laying it on to some poor 
harmless innocent cove, the soldier guessed: 
laying it on to some one as he had a spite against 
—the old villain—very likely this young governor 
—most likely—Donations on account of that same 
job, very likely—the old villain ! 

As for Athelstan, he returned to Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, where, the evening being fine and the sun 
warm and the place quiet except for the children 
at play, he woled up and down the east or sunny 
side for half an hour turning the thing over in 
his mind. 

For, you see, if Mr Dering went through the 
form of robbing himself and finding out the 
robbery and coldly suffering the blame to fall 
upon himself—then Mr Dering must be one of 
the most phenomenally wicked of living men. 
Or, if Mr Dering robbed himself, and did not 
know it—then Mr Dering must be mad. 

Again, if such a thing could be done on a small 
scale, it might be done on a larger scale with the 
same result—namely, suspicion to fall upon a 
blameless person ; obloquy to gather round his 
name—for in some cases simply to be charged 
is almost as fatal as to be convicted : and perfect 
impunity for himself. ‘This is not my own 
writing, but a forgery,’ said the man who had 
been robbed. Then, who is the forger? You— 
you. None but you. The bare suspicion be- 
comes a certainty in the minds of those who 
were once that man’s friends.—And his life is 
cankered at the outset. He thought of his own 
life; the bitterness of alienation and exile. 
Never any time for eight years when he could 
explain the reasons of his exile. Debt, the culti- 
vation of wild oats, failure to pass examinations 
—anything would do for such a reason except 
suspicion of forgery. Athelstan was a cheerful 
young man. He seldom allowed himself to be 


during his whole time of exile, the drop of bitter- 
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ness that poisoned his cup was that he could not 
tell the whole story because the world would 
believe no more than half—that half, namely, 
which contained the accusation. When one 
walks about thinking, there comes a time when 
it seems no good to think any longer. The mind 
can only get a certain amount out of a case at 
one sitting. That amount absorbed, the best 
thing is to go on to something else, Athelstan 
went on todinner. He left his sister to the care 
of her young man, and dined by himself. He 
took a steak at a Holborn restaurant with an 
evening paper, which he considered profession- 
ally. After dinner he returned to his subject. 
Perhaps he should get a step farther. No—per- 
haps on account of the sweet influence of dinner 
he got no farther at all. Here was an astonish- 
ing fact. How to account for it? You have 
seen—by one of two ways—malignity unspeak- 
able: or madness—madness of a very curious 
kind—the madness of a man whose calm cold 
judgment had made him appear to his friends 
as one with an intellect far above any ordinary 
weaknesses of humanity. Mr Dering mad? Then 
thc Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, the President of the 
Royal Society, the President of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, the Cambridge Professors of 
Mathematics—all these men might be mad as 
well, And nobody to know it or to suspect it. 
nae! Dering mad! and yet, if not, what was 

e 

There was one way. He had tried it already 
once. He left the restaurant and turned east- 
wards. He was going to try South Square, 
Gray’s Inn, again. Perhaps Mr Edmund Gray 
would be in his rooms. 

He was not. The door was shut. But the 
opposite door stood open, that of Freddy Car- 
stone. Athelstan knocked, and was admitted 
with eloquence almost tumultuous. 

‘Just in time,’ said the coach. ‘I’ve got a new 
brand of whisky, straight from Glasgow. You 
shall sample it. Have you had dinner yet? So 
have I. Sit down. Let us talk and smoke 
tobacco and drink whisky and soda.’ 

‘T will do the talking and the tobacco at any- 
rate. 

‘L love Virtue,’ sail Freddy. ‘She is a lovely 
goddess—for if Virtue feeble were, Heaven itself 
would stoop to her. She has only one fault. 
There is reproach in her voice, reproach in her 
eye, and reproach in her attitude. She is an un- 
comfortable goddess. Fortunately, she dwells not 
in this venerable foundation. Do not imitate 
Virtue, old boy. Let me—— That’s right. 
We shall then start fair upon the primrose path 
—the broad and flowery way—though I may 
et farther down than you. Athelstan the Wan- 
erer—Melnoth the Wanderer—Childe Harold the 
Pilgrim—drink and be human.’ He set the 
example, ‘Good whisky—very good whisky. 
Athelstan, there’s a poor devil up-stairs, starving 
for the most part—let’s have him down. It’s a 
charity” He ran up-stairs, and immediately 
returned with the decayed Advocate, who looked 
less hungry than usual, and a shade less shabby 
—you have seen how he borrowed of Mr Edmund 
me through Elsie. 

‘Now,’ said the host, ‘I call this comfortable : 


a warm August evening: the window open: a 
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suspicion of fresh air from the gardens: soda and 
whisky : and two men for talk. Most evenings 
one has to sit alone. Then there’s a temptation 
to—to close the evening too quickly.’ 

‘Freddy, I want to hear more about your 
neighbour, You told me something, if you 
remember, a week or two ago.’ 

‘Very odd thing. Old Checkley at the Salu- 
tation is always pestering about Mr Edmund 
Gray. What has he to do with Mr Edmund 
Gray? Wanted me to answer his questions.’ 

‘And me,’ said Mr Langhorne. ‘I did answer 
them,’ 

‘Well—Mr Edmund Gray is——- What is he? 
An old gentleman, of cheerful aspect, who is 
apparently a Socialist. We must all be allowed 
our little weaknesses. All I ask for is——— He 
reached his hand for the whisky. ‘This old 
gentleman carries his hobbies so far as to believe 
in them seriously. I’ve talked to him about 
them.’ 

‘I have heard him lecture at Camden Town,’ 
said the Barrister. ‘I go there sometimes on 
Sunday evening. They have a tea-feast with 
ham and cake and toast. It is a pleasant gather- 
ing. It reminds one of the Early Church.’ 

‘Well, Athelstan, what else can I tell you? 
Hark!’ There was a step heard ascending the 
stairs. ‘I believe that is the old man_ himself. 
If it is, you shall see him, I will bring him in.’ 

He went out to meet the unknown footstep on 
the landing. He greeted the owner of that foot- 
step: he stopped him : he persuaded him to step 
into the opposite room. ‘You must be lonely, 
Mr Gray, sitting by yourself. Come in and have 
an hour’s talk. Come in. This way. The room 
is rather dark. Here is Mr Langhorne, your 
overhead neighbour, whom you know ; and here 
is Mr Athelstan Arundel, whom you don’t know. 
Those who do know him like him, except for his 
Virtue, which is ostentatious in one so young.’ 

It was now nearly nine o’clock. The lamp was 
not lit, and the room lay in twilight. It is the 
favourite shade for ghosts. A ghost stood before 
Athelstan, and shook hands with him—the ghost 
of Mr Dering. 

‘I am happy,’ the ghost held out his hand, ‘to 
make your acquaintance, Mr Arundel. An old 
man, like myself, makes acquaintances, but not 
friends. His time for new Trtendahige is gone. 
Still, the world may be full of pleasant acquaint- 
ances,’ 

He sat down, taking a chair in the window: 
the shade of the curtain fell upon his face so 
that nothing could be seen but a white circle. 

‘Let us have candles, Freddy,’ said Athelstan. 

‘By all means.’ Freddy lit a lamp on the 
table and two candles on the mantel-shelf. By 
their light the lineaments and figure of the ghost 
came out more distinctly. Athelstan gazed on it 
with bewilderment: his head went round: he 
closed his eyes: he tried to pull himself to- 
gether. 

He sat up: he drank half a glass of whisky and 
soda, he stared steadily at the figure he had not 
seen for eight years, sincee—— Good Heavens! 
and this man had done it himself! And he was 
as mad as a hatter. 

Mr Edmund Gray looked serenely cheerful. 
He lay back in the long chair, his feet extended 
and crossed : his elbows on the arms of the chair, 
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his finger-tips touching; his face was wreathed 
with smiles: he looked as if he had always found 
the world the best of all possible worlds. 
Athelstan heard nothing of what was said. 
His old friend Freddy Carstone was talking in 
his light and airy way, as if nothing at all 
mattered. He was not expected to say anything. 
Freddy liked to do all the talking for himself— 
therefore he sat watching a man under an illusion 
so extraordinary that it made him another man. 
Nothing was changed in him—neither features 
nor voice nor dress—yet he was another man. 


‘Why,’ asked Athelstan, ‘why did he write that 


cheque for seven hundred and twenty pounds ?’ 

Presently Freddy stopped talking, and Mr 
Edmund Gray took up the conversation. What 
he said—the doctrines which he advanced, we 
know already. ‘And these things,’ said Athel- 
stan to himself, ‘from those lips! Is it pos- 
sible? 

At ten o’clock Mr Edmund Gray rose. He 
had to write a letter; he prayed to be excused. 
He offered his hand again to Athelstan. ‘Good- 
night, sir,’ he said. ‘To the pleasure of seeing 
you again.’ 

‘Have we never met before, Mr Gray?’ Athel- 
stan asked. 

‘I think not. I should remember you, Mr 
Arundel, I am sure,’ Mr Gray replied, politely. 
‘Besides, I never forget a face. And yours is new 
to me.—Good-night, sir.’ 


A VISIT TO THE POST-OFFICE. 


Srupyinc the statistics of the last Post-office 
Report kindled a desire in the writer of this 
article to see something of the working of this 
vast and huge machine, for without a personal 
visit it is perhaps difficult to gain any correct 
impression of its immensity, or of the perfect 
discipline and order which pervade the buildings 
devoted to postal and telegraphic work. I think 
it is a visit which should be made by every 
Londoner, if possible. They would then marvel 


that we get our letters and papers in the short | the stampers, who proceed to deface the Queen’s 
time we do, if they were to see the thousands | head. 
upon thousands that are poured into St Martin’s- | through is deafening. 


le-Grand day by day. As the authority who 
piloted me through the mazes of the buildin 
told me, the General Post-office never sleeps wit 
the exception of Sunday between twelve and 
half-past one. The work is never at a stand- 
still. 

I began my visit inspecting what is known as 
the ‘blind’ department, where letters with in- 
distinct, incomplete, and wrongly spelt addresses 
are puzzled out by those specially trained in 
solving such mysteries. Scrap-books are kept 
in this department, into which the curious and 
amusing addresses originally inscribed on the 
face of letters transmitted through the Post-office 
are copied and preserved. Whilst looking at 
these a post- was handed in to one of the 
officials merely addressed Jackson. Whether the 
sender thought it would go around to the various 
Jacksons in London, I know not, but anyway it 
was decided to take the trouble to return it to the 
sender, advising him that it was insufficiently 
addressed. The trouble careless individuals give 
the Post-office is inconceivable, and the way some 


try to cheat in the manner of registering letters 
needs to be seen to be believed. 

From the ‘blind’ department I was conducted 
to the ‘hospital,’ where letters and parcels badly 
done up which have come to grief are doctored 
and made sufficiently secure to reach their desti- 
nation. When it is recollected that our letter and 
parcel post is so cheap, the outside public might 
at least take the trouble to do them up properly 
without putting the Post-office to the enormous 
trouble it does, and which is done without a 
murmur and without extra charge. Some are 
put into fresh envelopes, others are sealing- 
waxed where slits have occurred, and others are 
er. tied up with string. All this trouble 
might saved by a little forethought on the 
part of the senders. 

The number of samples that different firms 
send through the post each day is astonishing. 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup has reached 35,000 a 
day. Innumerable samples of tea go through the 
“ daily, as well as patterns of new materials, 

he Prudential Insurance Company is quite a 
small post-office in itself, sending 11,000 de- 
spatches of one kind and another every day. It 
is said that 1,504,000 pattern and sample packets 
are posted annually in the metropolis. In addi- 
tion to those just mentioned, alpaca, corduroy, 

loves, ribbons, plush, whalebone, muslin, linen, 

iscuits, oilcakes, pepper, yeast, toilet soap, sperm 
candles, mustard, raisins, &c., are sent by sample 
post. One firm alone posted 125,418 packets 
containing spice. 

The time to visit the sorting 
Post-office is between half-past five and eight 
o'clock in the evening. At closing time the 
letters are simply poured by thousands into the 
baskets waiting to receive them, and each one as 
soon as full is wheeled off in an instant to the 
sorters and other officials waiting to deal with them. 
Deposited on the innumerable tables, the first 
process is to face the letters—not so easy a 
task when the shapes and sizes of the letters 
are so varied. As soon as the facing process is 
over, they are passed as quick as lightning on to 


rocess at the 


he noise whilst this process is being gone 
Some stampers have a 
hand-machine, whilst others are making a trial of 
a treadle stamping-machine recently introduced, 
and which stamps some four hundred letters per 
minute. From the stampers the letters pass on 
to the sorters. Whilst all this is proceeding, 
the visitor should step up into the gallery for a 
minute or two and look down on the busy scene 
below. It is a sight well worth seeing and not 
likely to be forgotten—the thousands of letters 
heaped on the tables, and the hundreds of workers 
as hard at work as it is possible for them to be, 
The envelopes are separated and placed in the 
several pigeon-holes which indicate the various 
directions they are to travel. Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Edinburgh, and Glasgow 
have special receptacles for themselves, as the first 
three cities have on an average fifteen thousand 
letters a day despatched to each; and further, 
there are eight despatches a day to these places, 
eleven thousand per day go to Glasgow, and 
between eight and nine thousand to Edinburgh. 
All official letters—that is, ‘On Her Majesty’s 
Service’—have a special table to themselves. 
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Some eighty-nine thousand Savings-bank books 
pass through St Martin’s-le-Grand daily. Some 
sorters get through between forty and filty letters 
a minute, whilst a new-comer will not be able to 
manage more than twenty or thirty. 

The nights on which various mails go out are 

extra busy ones, especially Friday evening, when 
the Indian, Chinese, and Australian mails are 
sent. The reduction of the 
enormous difference in the contents of the mail- 
bags to these parts of the world. One would 
have thought, as every post-office notifies the 
reductions by egg and the press also directed 
attention to the alteration, that it would have 
been known by all those interested in sending 
letters abroad ; but letters with fivepenny and 
sixpenny stamps have been noticed months after- 
wards. It may be interesting here to note how 
the mails are dealt with at Brindisi. Van after 
van conveys the mail-bags from the train to the 
ship, where two gangways are put off from the 
shore to the ship’s side, Lascars run up one and 
down the other with the bags. Each lascar has 
asmooth flat stick like a ruler, and as he deposits 
his mail-bag on a long bench over the hold he 
ives up his stick toa man standing by. When 
ve lascars have arrived, the sticks go into one 
compartment of a small wooden box ; and when 
the box is full—that is, when a hundred have 
been put in—the box is carried off and another 
brought forward. Three hundred and _ninety- 
two bays is a gool average, and they take just 
under forty minutes to put on board. The 
French and Italian mails are included in these ; 
but no other European mails go by the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company. At Aden, two 
sorters come on board and spend their days in 
some postal cabins sorting the mails for the dif- 
ferent parts of India, &e. The bags in which 
these mails are enclosed are only used once. 
They are made in one of our convict prisons, and 
fresh ones are distributed each week both out- 
ward and homeward. 

Amusing incidents—so Mr Tombs, the Con- 
troller, tells us—occur sometimes even in the 
dull business of sorting and despatching letters. 
One of the clerks of olden times, in accordance 
with the practice of ‘calling out’ when the cireu- 
lation of a letter was not known, amused his 
fellow-workers by vocilerating ‘Barbadoes with- 
out a county.’ 

Some of the latest specimens of curiously 
addressed letters are given in Mr Tombs’ Postal 
Service of To-day; amongst these are: ‘E. C. 
CuamBers seaman H.M.S, Dane Sarlaryhon 
Cape Carst Carcel or elcewhere. [Sierra Leone, 
Cape Coast Castle)—Herran & Son Obanvidok 
{Holborn Viaduct]—RicHarp RocGan Ship in 
Hunger [Chipping Ongar] Essex.—Sur GENARELL 
ee our Queens Privet Pus Keeper Bucom 

‘alus.’ 

Turning from the General Post-office South, 
which is now exclusively utilised for letters and 
papers, 1 proceed to the General Post-oftice North, 
which is devoted solely to the telegraph depart- 
ment, and for the time being the administrative 
offices are housed here until the new building in 
course of erection close by is ready for their 
reception. Alterations in the Post-office build- 
ings are always being made every year to make 
more room for the ever-increasing work. Cold- 


postage has made an | 


bath Fields Prison has been rapidly converted 
into a home for the Parcel Post, and this build- 
ing will be kept exclusively for parcels. The 
Savings-bank department was originally in the 
same building as the telegraph, but owing to the 
rapid increase in both departments, the Savings- 
bank has been removed to Queen Victoria Street. 
Some three thousand male and female clerks are 
employed in the telegraph department alone. 
The top floor of the building is devoted to the 
metropolitan districts. A telegram sent from one 
pac a London to another is bound to pass 
through St Martin’s-le-Grand ; it cannot be sent 
direct. The second floor desis with the pro- 
vinces. The pneumatic tube is used a great deal 
now, by means of which some fifty telegrams can 
be sent on at once, and not singly, as would be 
the case if the telegraphic instrument was the 
only instrument in use. The tube is mostly 
used at the branch offices’ It was tried by the 
General Post-office to carry the miail-bags to 
Euston Station by means of the tube; but it was 
not very successful, and consequently had to be 
abandoned. 

The press is a great user both of the postal and 
telegraphic department. In the postal depart- 
ment the representatives can call for their letters 
at any hour, provided they are enclosed in a dis- 
_tinctive-coloured envelope, such as bright red or 
orange. Of course this privilege has to be paid 
for. In the telegraph department the press can 
obtain their ‘private wires’ after six in the 
evening, as the wires are no longer —- for 
commercial purposes. The plan adopted in send- 


ing the same message to every provincial town 
which has a daily journal is the following: all 
, along the route the operators are advised of the 
fact, and whilst the message is only actually 
delivered at its final destination, the words are 
| caught as they ~ each town by means of the 
‘sounder.’ By this ingenious arrangement, dozens 
of towns are placed in direct communication with 
the central office whence the message is despatched. 
,To carry on our telegraphic arrangements three 
miles of shelves, on which are deposited forty 
_ thousand batteries, are requisite. 

Such are some of the interesting features of 
, this marvellous machine, which is ever in motion, 
/and assisting in no small degree to realise the 
dream of ‘ universal brotherhood.’ 


THE MAYOR OF SAWMILL FLAT. 
By Witiiam ATKINSON. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAP. I. 


Ir was the lst day of September 1888. In far- 
away New York City good citizens were either 
in bed and asleep, or were preparing to retire ; 
in more remote London, the milkmen and 
market-gardeners had already opened up the 
business of a new day; but in South-western 
Arizona it was the hour of sunset. 

Seated upon a camp-stool, in front of a frame- 
shanty that boasted two small apartments, was 
a man, handsome in spite of his rough dress 
and weather-tanned countenance, but prematurely 
gray and careworn. His white locks betokened 
; threescore years at least; but if the register of 
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a certain parish in the North Riding of York- 
shire tells the tale truly, John Lee was born in 
the year of grace 1850, and was therefore just 
thirty-eight years old. A shingle protruded from 
the entrance of the rude cabin, upon which some 
apprentice hand had printed the legend—‘Dr 
Joun Lee, Physician and Surgeon.’ 

Now, although Dr Lee was the only medical 
man within forty miles in every direction, he 
was not overburdened with patients, and had 
long since arrived at the conclusion that, viewed 
from a professional standpoint, Sawmill Flat was 
altogether too healthy a locality. Indeed, on 
this especial September evening he had been 
calculating the length of time since his services 
were last in requisition. He found that it was 
exactly eight weeks since he extracted a bullet 
from Tombstone Hank’s hip—placed there by 
Hank's bosom friend, upon the occasion of a 
slight difference over a friendly game of Seven- 
up—for which the grateful Hank had paid him 
six dollars—nominally as a ten per cent. deposit, 
but in reality as payment in full. It will be 
readily conceded, even though Arizona doctors 
are not compelled to purchase dress suits, attend 
receptions, and make their professional calls in 
broughams, that six dollars is, to say the least, 
a thin income for two months; so it is scarcely 
surprising that John Lee was about resolved to 

Fold his tent, like the Arabs, 

And silently steal away ; 
or, in the more concise language of Saw Mill Flat, 
to ‘dig out.’ 

For a man who had spent his boyhood’s days 
in one of the most picturesque of the North 
Yorkshire dales, the prospect from John Lee’s 
shanty door was not particularly inspiring. Im- 
mediately before him was the Santa Fé Trail— 
that great South-western emigrant road along 
whose thirteen-hundred-mile course hundreds of 
scalpless corpses have been left to rot in the 
summer sun and bleach in the autumn winds. 
Half a mile down the trail could be seen the 
score of low shanties occupied by the workers— 
who were also shareholders—in the Big Bug 
Silver Mine, whose location was betrayed by the 
huge derrick and pulley-wheel rising high above 
the cabins. Beyond the mine—south, east, and 
west—was an endless expanse of waste sandy 
soil, which sustained no life save that of the 
deadly rattlesnake. 

To the north the view was not quite so dismal, 
although it was dull enough. More than a mile 
away, surrounded by a clump of dwarfed cotton- 
wood trees and sickly oaks, was the sawmill 


which gave the name to the settlement; while 
stretching away as far as the eye could reach 
rose tier above tier of low sandhills, that finally 
merged into the desert mountain range which | 
crosses Central Arizona. Before the setting sun | 
reached the horizon, John Lee was so disgusted 
that, as he had done many times before, he took 
refuge in a pipe of tobacco and shut out the view 


with thick clouds of smoke. ‘h 


Now, because Tombstone Hank had settled with 


your two hundred acres, that you’d be derned 
glad to get two hundred dollars for to-day, will 


my soul, Doc., you’ll soon -have 
a bi 


the Doctor upon ‘the instalment plan,’ it must 
not for a moment be supposed that Sawmill Flat 
was the home of a poverty-stricken community, 
Lacking it may have been (and was) in fine 
scenery and other natural advantages as well as 
in good society, schools, churches, and other refin- 
ing influences ; but in gold and silver—especially 
silver—by no means. For two years the output 
of the Big Bug Silver Mine had been enormous, 
and had made rich men of at least a dozen of the 
citizens of Sawmill Flat; while Jim Hawkins, 
the proprietor of the sawmill, and Andy Dunbar, 
the keeper of the general store, both had, in 
addition to their respective properties at Sawmill 
Flat, healthy balances at the First National Bank 
of Tucson. As a matter of fact, money was 
literally ‘no object’ to some of the Sawmill Flat 
people, who frequently paid most extravagant 
rices for the commonest necessities of life, but 
ived on and toiled on in the hope that railroads 
yet unbuilt would some day bring the outside 
world to their settlement; or else that they 
themselves, when rich enough, would leave 
Arizona Territory for the comforts and civilisa- 
tion of ‘ the States.’ 

The clouds of tobacco smoke from John Lee’s 
pipe so effectually shut out the Doctor's im- 
mediate surroundings, that he speedily lost him- 
self in a maze of thought, and was considerably 
when a loud voice exclaimed : ‘ Evenin’, 

joc. 

‘Good-evening, Hawkins.’ 

‘Going along, Doc. 

‘Going along where?’ 

‘To the Flat. Where else? Come, hurry up, 


‘Why, what’s going on? I’ve been as far as 
the mine once to-day, and it will soon be my 
bedtime. No; I think I’ll not go, Hawkins.’ 

‘Not go? Why, man alive, it’s the night of 
the town meeting. Come on !’ 

‘Meeting? By Jove, that’s a fact, though I 
had clean forgotten it. Anyhow, what’s the 
use in me going to the town meeting? No; 
I won’t go.’ 

‘Confound it all, Doc. ain’t you a_public- 
spirited citerzen? Ain’t you a real-estate man? 
Ain’t you a man of edgercation? Don’t you live 
at Sawmill Flat, anyhow, and ain’t this a meetin’ 
of Sawmill Flat townsfolks ?’ 

John Lee felt compelled to laugh at this man’s 
curious but earnest appeal, and the laugh tem- 
porarily dispelled his blueness. Hawkins was 
a pretty shrewd man, and, in his way, he was 
generous too. 

‘You’re down in the mouth, Doc., that’s 
what’s the matter with you. Don’t you lose 
heart so quick, pardner, for this here place is 
jest agoin’ to strike ile, sir, you bet! In two 
years from now the City of Sawmill Flat will 
have five thousand people and five railroads ; and 


be cut into streets and sold at high prices for 


g city practice, and be a millionaire land- 
owner to boot.’ 
‘Meanwhile?’ grinned the Doctor. 
‘Meanwhile, if you want a nu 
elp you out, you know where old 
lives, don’t you ? 


et or two to 
im Hawkins 
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‘You’re very good, Hawkins—very good. 
Well, I’ll go down and look on.’ 

The two men took several paces in silence. 
Then, with much abruptness, Hawkins asked : 
‘Why don’t you merry Andy Dunbar’s darter? 
Jen would say “Yes” too quick; and Dunbar 
would be tickled to death, and set you up in 
good shape. Why don’t you do it, Doe, ?’ 

John Lee pulled at his gray moustache for some 
moments before he replied: ‘Hawkins,’ he said, 
‘a few months ago you showed your good-will 
to me, so I will answer your question. I broke 
one gitl’s heart, and that is sufficient forme. IL 
do not love ge 4 Dunbar, and I shall run 
no more risks where a good woman is con- 
cerned.’ 

‘Doc.,’ said Hawkins bluntly, ‘I ask your 


on, sir.’ 


Sawmill Flat formed part of the town (or. 
“say my say. This here generosity of Zack Pegg’s 


township) of San Bernardino, a district fully as 
large as the English county of Lincoln, settled b 

a sparse population of but two or three hundred, 
most of whom resided at Sawmill Flat. Looking 
to the future, this township had been formed for 
local government purposes, the chief executive 
being none other than Jim Hawkins, who was 
known as the Reeve. The other township officers 
were one Eliphalet Younghusband, Justice of the 
Peace, and his constable, Pedro Lopez. The law 
called for a town meeting twice a year, when all 


the male residents of legal age were entitled to’ 


give voice to their opinions and to present reso- 


lutions, &c., regarding public matters. Hitherto, | 


during the six years’ history of San Bernardino 
the town meeting had been systematically ignored 
by the citizens. But on the present occasion thie 
Sawmill Flat people intended to boom their 
settlement, and become incorporated under the 
municipal laws of Arizona as a City. No cash 


and no enthusiasm was to be spared to bring | 


about the desired result. 

The meeting was held in the town-hall, which 
was a room about twenty feet square, and was 
attended by well-nigh every resident of Sawmill 
Flat. No time was lost in appointing the Reeve 
and the Justice a deputation to wait upon the 
Governor of Arizona for a charter; nor was it 
long before fourteen thousand dollars was sub- 
scribed té be spent in erecting a new City Hall 
and an Hotel, in sinking wells for a water-supply, 
and in widely advertising the advantages and 
glorious outlook of the new City. 

This having been done with much unanimity, 
Chairman Jim Hawkins arose to make a speech. 
‘Boys—Feller Citirzens, I should say—from the 
looks of things, the City of Sawmill Flat will 
come into existence on the Ist day of January 
1889. When it does, we want a man to take 
charge—a good man and a smart man. We don't 
want no shyster for Mayor, which we are pretty 
sure to get if we don’t make the office a liberal 
paid one. We want a competent man, a man 
with a level head, and a man with interests in 
Sawmill Flat. In other words we want one of 
ourselves, and one of our best selves at that. 
Now, you fellers as know how to do things up 
in proper shape can make a good living, and you 
ain't going to neglect your business to run this 
city for next to nothing a year. We ought to 

ay the Mayor of Sawmill Flat a salary of at 


4 east five thousand dollars, and then he’ll do the 


bile 


fair thing—at least, if he don’t, we can string him 
up or tar and feather him.’ 

This proposition of the Reeve’s was also duly 
moved and seconded without a dissentient. 

But the salary question ae settled, there 
were many aspirants for the honour of the 
nomination to be first Mayor of the new City. 
The meeting now took the form of a genuine 
political caucus ; and some sensation was caused 
when, after two or three names had been 
mentioned, Joe Brice got up and said: ‘Gents, 
I nominate my old pard, Zack Pegg. Zack is a 
rich man, and an old settler in the Flat, and he 
‘lows that if he’s ‘lected Mayor, he’ll donate his 
entire salary to the citizens, which I think is 
handsome and generous,’ 

But Jim Hawkins suddenly vacated his chair 
and took the floor. ‘Justice,’ he said, ‘have the 
kindness to preside for a few moments while I 


uts me in mind of the man what got pretty 
om g4 and cut off his pet dog’s tail, which he 
and eat, and then gave the bone to the dog. 

Zack would only be giving back to the boys what 
he got from them, which wouldn’t be much of 
a virtue in Zack, seeing as he’s a-rolling in boodle. 
But don’t you see, boys, it’s considerable like 
bribery to make such offers; and if Zack did 
et elected on any such scheme, he might find 
himeelf in the pen. [penitentiary], instead of 
Mayor of Sawmill Flat. No; I’ve got a name 
to propose that I think will fill the bill. It’s 
the name of a clever man and a well edgercated 
man, a man of experience, a man who owns real 
estate in this town, and a man that’s one of 
ourselves. He needs the money that will go with 
the office of Mayor; and because he needs it, 
he’ll try to earn it. LIerlude to Doc. Lee ; and 
he’s a blamed good feller, as we all know.’ 

The Doctor’s name was cordially received, and 
_ there was a hurrah as Hawkins resumed his seat 
in the chair. John Lee was well liked in the 
Flat, except by one or two new-comers. 

One of the new settlers arose as Hawkins sat 
down, ‘Feller-citizens,’ said the man, ‘I take 
it that you meant what you said at the outset 
“when you resolved that the Mayor of Sawmill 
Flat must be a good man, an honest man, and 
‘aman with a clean record. Now, I don’t suppose 
you want a jail-birl—a murderer, for instance— 
a 
| There was an angry buzz of voices, and many 
a hand found its way to a argh sings when the 
insinuation was uttered. But anger changed to 
surprise when the audience discovered that the 
_ speaker was looking ener at Lee, whose face 
_ was a deep crimson. When, therefore, Hawkins 
called for order, quiet was quickly resumed. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Lee in a low voice that 
noticeably shook with violent agitation, ‘I beg 
very respectfully to withdraw my name from the 
consideration of this meeting. On no account 
will I permit-my name to be presented for the 
Mayoralty.—Mr Reeve, if it is within your 
province, and if you will do me a favour, I 
should like you to adjourn this meeting for one 
week, when I will request the privilege of ad- 
dressing my friends—and others—in this room.’ 

It was well for John Lee, as well as for the 
man who had cast so terrible a slur upon him, 
that he promised what was evidently to be an 
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explanation at a future meeting. Otherwise, there 
would probably have been a terrible uproar that 
night in the embryo City of Sawmill Flat. As 
it was, Dr Lee’s request was complied with, and 
the meeting stood x omar for one week. 


ROYAL MUSICIANS. 


Ir is perhaps not generally known that the late 
Duke of Clarence, although no brilliant execu- 
tionist, had inherited the keen ear for and love 
of music with which his father is endowed, 
and which, it may be said, distinguish all mem- 
bers of the House of Guelph. The Princess 
May of Teck, too, is generally known to be a 
clever musician. These reflections call to mind 
how many royal personages of the present and 
t day are likewise endowed. 

Lord Chesterfield said cynically : ‘If you like 
music, listen, and pay the violin-player for it ; 
but never play yourself. It makes a man look 
stupid, and often brings him into bad company, 
wasting time that might be otherwise well spent.’ 
Not so Luther; for in his excellent and sound 
sermon on Music the great reformer says: ‘ Kings 
and Princes should exercise and patronise music ; 
for eg potentates ought to patronise noble and 
useful arts, as even if private persons seriously 
wish to do so, they are far from having the oppor- 
tunities of the Great. We learn, indeed, from the 
Bible that mighty and God-fearing kings sup- 

rted and rewarded singers.’ 

If Lord Chesterfield’s words held good, many 
Princes of the past and present time would not be 
considered ‘gentlemen.’ But happily on this 

int the great moralist was wrong; for we all 

now, for instance, of the keen delight with 
which the Duke of Edinburgh practises violin- 
playing, His Royal Highness having even on 
several occasions performed in public with much 
distinction, as, for example, once in a quartette 
at the Albert Hall, and more recently ‘solo’ 
at Plymouth. In fact, the Duke’s enthusiasm 
for the art is so great that he has expended a 
small fortune in the purchase of the instruments 
of old Italian masters. Again, both his brothers, 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Connaught, 
have their musical ‘hobbies’—the former, at all 
events, at one time not very long ago, delighting 
his intimate friends with performances on the 
banjo, an art which, by the pe His Royal 
Highness rapidly acquired, and that at a com- 
tively late time of life; whilst the Duke of 
mnaught beguiles many a leisure hour with 
the ‘silvery flute, an appropriate instrument for 
the ‘Irish Prince.’ Prince Leopold was also a 
gifted pianist. 

The Queen plays no longer; but in former 
days Her Majesty was habitually found at the 
organ—her favourite instrument. Mendelssohn 
relates how surprised he was, during a visit to 
Buckingham Palace in 1844, at finding the Queen 
and the Prince Consort so ‘musically finished.’ 
‘The Prince,” says the great composer, ‘played 
a chorale on the organ so beautifully and correct 
that the performance would have done the highest 
credit to any professional artist.’ And when pre- 
sently Mendelssohn performed ‘How lovely are the 
Messengers, the Queen and the Prince Consort, 
carried away with enthusiasm, n to sing; 


songs, which Her Majesty sang with great warmth 
of feeling and true artistic expression.’ 

The Princess of Wales is a skilled pianist ; and 
not long since the Princess Beatrice made her 
début as a composer with a pretty song, ‘The 
Sunny Month of May.’ And here, dealing with 
musicians of the House of Guelph, it may be in 
pe to mention that Prince Henry of Prussia— 

rother of the Emperor—is also no mean com- 
r, pianist, and violin-player, his productions, 
1owever, being of a martial order. On several 
occasions they have been played before the 
Queen at dinner, a particular graceful act of Her 
Majesty being to select one of his Royal High- 
ness’s ‘morceaux’ for performance on the occasion 
of the visit of the Emperor and himself at Osborne 
at the grand banquet given in their honour. 

Turning to foreign courts, we encounter a host 
of gifted royal musicians, We have, in the first 
instance, the Czar, an actual ‘worshipper’ of 
music, His Majesty's personal ‘forte’ being singing. 
And when in Denmark his greatest pleasure is to 
invite the students to sing their glees and ballads 
before him and his relatives in the evening, His 
Majesty often leading or joining in the same. 
The students of the North are—as visitors to 
Lands of the Midnight Sun are aware—par- 
ticularly distinguished for their part and chorus 
singing. Needless to say the Czarina also delights 
in hearing the well-known Norse ballads of her 
childhood. All the children of the Czar and 
Czarina are likewise endowed with a deep love 
of music, particularly the youthful Grand-duchess 
Xenia. 

Crossing the waters to the Swedish court, we 
find another royal musician in King Oscar, who 
may often be heard for hours ‘fantasera’ on the 
piano, and more particularly on the organ—an 
instrument almost unknown in private circles 
abroad. His Majesty is also, like the Czar, a 
preat lover of glee-singing ; and not so long ago 

e appeared unexpectedly one night at a concert 
of the Masonic Lodge in Stockholm and took part 
in the glee-singing of the elder members, His 
Majesty’s voice sounding fine and manful in spite 
of his threescore and a half years. His brothers, 
Charles XV., and Gustavus—who died at the same 
age as the late Duke, or who would otherwise 
have succeeded to the throne—were equally gifted 
musicians and lovers of that noble art; and, as 
recently stated in the pages of the Gentlewoman, 
Prince Gustavus Adolphus, the eldest grandson 
of King Oscar, and future king, already evinces 
that admirable early love of music which is the 
heirloom of the gifted House of Bernadotte. 

The king of Portugal likes to pose as a violin- 
player, although his teacher, Professor Casella, 
pe to have been more of the courtier than 
the musician, for on one occasion, we are told, 
His Majesty, after many unsuccessful attempts, 
at last mastering a difficult passage, he said to 
the Professor: ‘Candidly, now, how did I play 
that? The answer was: ‘Sire, what Princes 
perform is invariably good.’ But a similar 
though somewhat stinging answer was made by 
Handel to a German sovereign that shall be 
unnamed, who asked the king of oratorios ‘how 
he played.’ ‘Your Majesty,’ responded Handel, 
‘plays like a Prince.’ 

Coming to other courts, the charming Queen 
Margherita is styled ‘a brilliant pianist,’ and 


tp. and, later on, I accompanied the Queen at several 
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what is termed by masters ‘thoroughly musical.’ 
And here is an excellent illustration of the words 
of Luther, as well as of Her Majesty’s true love 
of music. When last summer paying a memor- 
able visit to Venice—memorable through the 
significant presence of the Mediterranean fleet 
and the pick of the Italian navy—Her Majest 
visited the famous Library of the Doges, an 
here were shown her some old manuscripts by 
Stradella, Monteverde, and other famous Italian 
masters, When, without a moment’s hesitation, the 
real ‘Queen of the Adriatic’ ordered that they 
should be published forthwith, adding: ‘They 
will thus ddlight the world far more than being 
buried in a glass case !’ 

Touching the Empresses of the world, we are 
aware that the Empress of Austria is a charming 

rformer on that curious and _heart-stirring 
instrument of her land, the zither; whilst the 
consort of the Mikado—as those rare visitors from 
Europe that have had the honour to ascertain 
testify—is equally ‘at home’ on the native string 
instrument, the ‘ koto.’ 

To examine the list of royal musicians closer, it 
appears that the gifted ‘Carmen Sylva’ is a fair 
pianist, but a far more brilliant harpist, stringing 
the ‘lyre of Roumania’ to the weird folklore 
songs of that strange nation. Finally, we may 
mention that King George of the Hellenes, brother 
of the Princess of Wales, shows a curious ear 
for music by delighting in playing all kinds of 
melodies on the ‘glass zither’ and wine-glasses, 
besides handling with great skill the cymbals. 

Such is a cursory review of the princely musi- 
cians of our own age. But harking back, we find 
the same love, if not general brilliant execution, 
of ‘the art that charms a savage breast.’ For 
we know as an historical fact that that curious 
mixture of statecraft, superstition, and ‘amour,’ 
King Henry VIII., composed two entire masses, 
often sung in His Majesty’s private chapel, and 
that a good deal of his time was occupied with 
more or less artistic performances on the flute! 
In addition, the great Tudor king is said to have 
set to music several madrigals and composed some 
ballads. Indeed, few ers would believe that 
some of the much-abused king's compositions 


‘have endured to the present day, and indicate 


beyond a doubt a remarkable musical talent, and 
that, too, developed—very rare, and the more 
remarkable if we bear in mind the crude and 
coarse bent of the times. 

Queen Elizabeth performed, we are told by 
her admirers, with wonderful dexterity on the 
‘spinet,’ or, more correctly speaking, on the 
‘virginal,’ an earlier form of the same, resembling 
a harpsichord. And here Dr Burney relates a 
good story, which not only confirms but also 
clearly indicates that Mary, Queen of Scots, 
should rank among royal musicians. ‘Sir James 
Melville, says the celebrated historian, ‘relates a 
remarkable conversation with Queen Elizabeth, 
when, as envoy of Queen Mary in 1564, he was 
despatched to Be court. Having inquired how 
the Scotch queen dressed, the colour of her hair, 
whether prettier than her own, who was the most 
beautiful, who was the taller, Queen Elizabeth 
asked what she occupied her time with. “I an- 
swered,” says Melville, “that when serious affairs 
of state permitted, Her Majesty studied history 
or amused herself by playing the lute or the 


virginal.” “Is she a ae player?” said Queen 
Elizabeth. “ Irreproachably for a queen,” was m 
answer. The same afternoon, Lord Hunsdon took 
me to a gallery at the Palace to hear some music 
—it was the Queen playing the virginal. Havi 
listened for a time, and lifting the curtain, 
beheld Her Majesty ; but having her back turned 
towards me, I looked for a while. Suddenly, she 
turned and saw me, appeared surprised, and then 
indignant. Presently, I was called, when she 
said she only played to avoid being melancholy. 
Next she asked who played best, Queen Eliza- 
beth or Queen a I of course gave the pru- 
dent answer that Her Majesty was the superior 
executionist.’ 

Charles I., we are also told, played the violon- 
cello or bass-viol with great precision ; and James 
I. of Scotland was endowed with such a keen ear 
and musical nature that several old traditional 
Scottish songs are attributed to him. He main- 
tained at his court a host of lute, harp, violin, and 
horn players, who, it is shown by accounts, were 
= regular salaries. It is even said that King 

ames was the sovereign who introduced the 
organ in the kirk. 

rederick the Great was an enthusiastic musi- 
cian and a first-rate flute-player. It is said that 
sometimes, after a victorious battle, he would 
repair to his tent and amuse himself with his 
favourite instrument. And the Czar Alexander L,, 
although his father, in blind autocracy, pro- 
hibited his learning it, practised and loved music 
all his life. 

“Finally, nearly every Emperor of the House of 
Hapsburg has been musical, and some even com- 
posers of considerable merit. Leopold I. was an 
excellent — and a composer of arias and can- 
tatas displaying great musical talent. And Queen 
Hortense, nae of Napoleon III., has rendered 
herself famous by composing ‘Partant pour la 
Syrie. 

Truly, the list of royal musicians might be 
extended indefinitely ; but those quoted will go to 
show that Princes and Princesses are not behind 
——— mortals in love of one of the most noble 
and soul-stirring gifts of Nature. 


IN A SILENT SEA. 


Some years ago I was homeward bound from the 
East Indies. We had rounded the Cape without 
getting the usual dressing, and had picked up the 
South-east Trades much sooner than we expected. 
Everything had so far been in our favour, and it 
was only when we got into the latitude where we 
ought to have picked up the North-east Trades 
that, instead of the usual breeze, we came in for 
nothing but a succession of light winds and vari- 
ables. With these we gradually worked along until - 
we got into about twenty degrees north latitude, 
when we had a calm for two days. Shortly before 
midnight on the second day a light breeze sprang 
up from the southward. There was only enough 
wind to keep the sails full, and we glided along 
at about two knots an hour, with lazy little 
bobs to a swell that came up from the eastward. 
All that day the breeze continued light. The sun 
beat down with tremendous power, and towards 
noon the breeze died almost entirely away, 
though the swell continued with long, low, 
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regular undulations. Away on our port bow 
heavy clouds began to appear on the edge of the 
horizon, and the glass was falling rapidly. 

I was at the wheel in the first dog watch. We 
lay heading all round the compass, the _ 
having no steering-way, and I watched the ban 
of clouds gathering ominously on our port 
quarter. The sun seemed to set in a perfect 
atmosphere of sulphur, leaving some angry-look- 
ing streaks of red and gold that gleamed like 
flashes of lightning suddenly arrested. The skipper 
paced the quarter-deck, occasionally diving below 
to look at the glass, and each time returning with 
a more anxious countenance, and saying to the 
mate that he had never seen the glass so low since 
he had been to sea. 

‘We'll reef her right down at four bells, Mr 
Jarvis, he said; ‘for there’s everything good, 
bad, and indifferent mixed up in those clouds, 
like an Irish stew.’ 

As soon as the watch came on deck, sail after 
sail was clewed up and furled, until we had 
nothing on her but the two lower topsails, fore- 
topmast staysail, and storm staysail. The ship, 
now denuded of her sails, stood out like a skeleton 
against the background of copper-coloured clouds. 
The men began to get somewhat depressed, as 
with a sky and atmosphere like that we knew it 
was no ordinary blow that we had to expect; and 
I could hear the shrill voice of a little shrivelled- 
up old seaman named Lester croaking more than 
was his wont, and calling to mind the time when 
he was in the China seas some thirty years 
before ; how the clouds had gathered up in the 
same way, and how the ~~ foundered, and all 
hands were lost except himself. 

‘Here! cut that yarn,’ said one of the men. 
‘You ’re a regular old Jonah !’ 

The watch below turned in at eight bells, 
having been cautioned to be ready for a rouse- 
out. I paced the deck for some time. The 
captain and the mate were discussing the dirty 
appearance of the weather. The ship looked 
seaoketehy desolate, with her long bare masts 
tapering away into the darkness, 

‘I don’t like the way that stuff hangs about,’ 
said the skipper ; the it does come, it will 
come with arun,.’ Here and there a star would 
faintly show itself, and the sea glittered with 
phosphorescent lights. Hour after hour we lay 
under the shadow of those dense clouds, waiting 
for the storm to burst. The watch dragged 
wearily on till close on midnight, when suddenly 
a bright flash of lightning seemed to part the 
clouds asunder; then others followed in quick 
succession. 

‘We'll catch it directly,’ piped the shrill voice 
of Lester, and he was right. Scarcely were the 
words uttered when we heard a roaring sound 
in the distance, which increased into a whirling 
shriek. In an instant it was upon us, For- 
tunately, it struck us on the quarter. The ship 
for a moment plunged forward, burying her bows 
in the sea. At the same instant there was a 
terrific bang as the topsails were blown clean out 
of the bolt ropes; there was not a stitch of 
canvas left on her, and we scudded under bare 
poles, the sea bubbling around us, a mass of 
seething foam. It was impossible to stand up- 
right, and we had to crawl about as best we could. 

e were thankful when daylight came, as the 


horrors of the storm had been much intensified. 


by the pitchy darkness. When the sun rose, sea 
and sky presented a wild and grand sight. The 
seud was flying above us, and the foam below, 
Everything was rushing madly before the hurri- 


'eane; there, alone on this wild and desolate 


world of waters, was our gallant ship staggering 
before the mighty blast, and fighting the waves 
like a living thing. 

For two whole days and nights we drove along, 
accompanied only by the incessant roar of the 
storm. On the third night the ship seemed to 
lose her buoyancy, and the heavy deadened 
way she rose ani fell, we thought she had sprung 
a leak, for her motion was now more like that of 
an old water-logged Quebeccar than of an East 
Indian clipper. About midnight we sounded the 
well, but she was as dry asa bone. The sea also 
became much smoother, and we seemed to be 
simply rising and falling on a huge swell, instead 
of going through a heavy sea. As the night wore 
on the force of the wind greatly abated, insomuch 
that we were able to get new topsails from below 
and make them ready to bend. It was intensely 
dark, and as the hurricane went down an awful 
stillness prevailed. It seemed as if the continued 
shrieking of the storm for the last three days had 
affected our sense of hearing, or else there was 
something strange, as no one could hear the swish 
of the sea, and no water came aboard. We simply 
rolled about in absolute silence. 

The wind gradually died away until it was a 
dead calm. We lay aloft and bent the new top- 
sails ; and by the time we were ready to hoist the 
yards the morning was beginning to break. 

As daylight came on we were astonished to find 
that, instead of being in a clear open sea, we 
seemed to be in a huge green meadow-land. As 
far as the eye could reach there was nothing to 
be seen but a heaving mass of green. We had 
been driven into the midst of the Sargasso Sea. 
This accounted for the way she had laboured, 
and the deathlike silence which prevailed. The 
weeds were already clinging to the sides and bow 
of the vessel. The sun rose clear and bright, 
and as the day advanced the heat was excessive. 
There was not a breath of wind anywhere, so 
that we lay utterly helpless amidst this tangle- 
ment of weeds. We could do nothing now but 
wait for a breeze to release us. During the day 
the swell went down, and by night we lay quite 
motionless, and with a most appalling stillness 
reigning around, 

he night was beautifully clear, and the stars 
shone out brilliantly ; so we spent our first night 
amongst this sea of weeds and grass, rather 
pleased than otherwise at the quiet, which was a 
relief after the three days’ incessant shrieking of 
the hurricane. At sunrise the calm still con- 
tinued, and the men began to get impatient for a 
breeze. The day was occupied in scraping the 
weeds from the sides of the vessel. The heat was 
intense ; there was not a breath of air, and the 
sky was without a cloud. As far as the eye could 
see, even from a royal yard, nothing was visible 
but one unbroken plain of floating weed. The 
frightful stillness of everything was the worst 
part of it. Hour by hour it became more oppres- 
sive. It was a silence so intense that one seemed 
to hear it, and by sundown even the nerves of the 
roughest old seaman had me so unstrung, that 
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the putting down of a pannikin made every one | 
start. Day after day went on without even a. 
catspaw of wind, and the captain soon saw that | 


the only thing to keep up the men’s spirits was | the burial service, whilst the body of poo 
to give them plenty of work. We painted the Jack lay across the midship thwarts. 


ship, tarred down, scraped, holystoned, and did 
every other conceivable kind of work until it, 
became hard to find anything else to do. Curious 

kinds of creatures crawled about on the top of the | 
weeds, gazing at our unfortunate craft with their 

meaningless fishy eyes. 

When we had been thus becalmed for three 
weeks, the captain thought it advisable to put us 
on a short allowance of food and water, as there 
seemed no more prospect of a breeze now than 
there was on the day in which we had first got 
entangled. At first we tried to get up entertain- 
ments, but no one seemed to have heart for any- 
thing, and all our attempts at amusements failed. 
The one absorbing thought of the whole crew— 
morning, noon, and night, waking or sleeping— 
was, ‘When shall we get a breeze?? What 
preyed on our minds most was the appalling 
stillness. It hung round us like a funeral pall. 

One night, whilst the crew were lying about | 
the deck trying to sleep, I was suddenly roused 
7s voice shouting: ‘Let go your royal hal- 

8. 
; In a moment every one was on the alert, 
thinking and hoping that we were in for a, 
breeze. It was a bright moonlight night, not a 
cloud was to be seen. On the forecastle head 
stood a seaman waving his arms and calling out 
that a squall was approaching. 

‘Where away ?’ shouted the mate. 

‘Let go!’ he yelled in reply. 

We now saw that the poor fellow was raving, 
and immediately a couple of hands secured him. 
He became very violent, so much so that it 
became necessary to put him in irons. All that 
night the poor fellow raved piteously, chiefly 
about his wife and child, who he thought were 
stowed away in some place, all alone, and where 


all was silence. For three days he refused to eat, 


or drink, and appealed incessantly to us to let 
him go and hel Ks dear ones. 

On the fourth morning of his illness it was my 
turn to watch him. He had been lying quiet 
for some time breathing heavily. Presently he 
struggled violently, and I had to call for the 
assistance of another man to hold him down. 
Suddenly, with a supreme effort, he burst the 
irons from his wrists; but the strain had been 
too much, and he lay back exhausted for a few 
minutes. Then raising himself on his elbow, he 
looked round in a dazed way, and putting his 
hand in mine, said in a quiet voice ; ‘The silence 
has gone now, Kitty !’ and died. 

Now that the ravings of this poor tar had 


then saw two of the men parting the weeds with 
the blades of their oars, so as to form a grave. 
The mate stood up in the stern-sheets and read 
r old 
I shud- 
dered as I saw him dropped over amongst the 
dark clinging weeds. 

‘Oh!’ said Lester in his shrill voice, ‘there 
goes the first; I’ll warrant it won’t be the last.’ 

‘Croaker,’ some one remarked; and we set to 
work to get the other boat over, whilst the 
funeral party made their way back to the ship. 

For a whole week we tried all possible means 
to shift her with the aid of the boats, but it was 
not of the slightest use; for if we cleared the 
tangle of weeds away one day, they were as bad 
as ever the next; so after a time we gave up this 
work in despair. Two more of the men now 
became light-headed, and had to be put under 
restraint. Day by day things became more des- 
perate, and to our horror we saw that the food 
and water could not hold out much longer. 

The skipper and the mate, after a long consul- 
tation, determined to provision a boat and send 
her to find out how far it was to the open sea. 

The mate and four seamen, myself amongst the 
number, formed the crew. We started at day- 
break, and made our way slowly along. When 
night came, we could still see our vessel across 
the flat extent of green ; but we had made fairly 
good progress, as she was hulldown. We divided 
ourselves into two watches, so that we could keep 
geing both night and day. After three days 
of this, we found the weeds getting much scarcer, 
and for the first time for six weeks we felt just 
a flutter of air. Upon this, the mate determined 
to return and make another effort to tow the 
ship. When we got back to the vessel, our report 
somewhat raised the desponding spirits of the 
men; and it was arranged to make one great 
effort to tow the ship away on the morning after 
our return. 

That night one of the sick men died. We 
buried him at sunrise in the same manner as his 
shipmate, and then started the work of towing. 
For hours we toiled, the skipper encouraging us 
from the poop. 

‘There she moves, my lads—that’s it—keep 


‘her going,’ and so on, though I don’t think we 
moved her half a fathom the whole day ; and 


when we returned aboard at nightfall, every one 
felt more disconsolate than ever. Even the 
captain, who had always appeared to keep his 
spirits up, seemed thoroughly downeast ; and the 
deadly stillness was only broken occasionally by 


_ the cries of the poor fevered man below. 


I lay down on the main hatch to sleep, but 
found it impossible. I was a good deal distressed 


'at the death of the man we had buried that 


ceased, the silence seemed even more awful than | morning, who had been a great chum of mine; 
before ; and the skipper, in order to keep the and I lay on my back looking up at the starry 
men from brooding, ordered a couple of boats to heavens, wondering if we were to die off one by 
be got out and efforts made to tow the ship clear one, and if so, who would be the last. The more 
of the weeds. Our first business was to bury our I thought, the more morbid did my thoughts 
dead ; and as soon as the long-boat was over the become. In time the vessel would be carried out 
side, we lowered the corpse into it. Poor old of the bed of weeds by some storm or current, 
Jack! he had been a good shipmate, though and when picked up, there would be no one to 


always rather sentimental! Four A.B.s and the | explain how the crew had all gone mad, and 
mate manned the boat, and with much labour died miserably, killed by the utter silence. I 


and difficulty they managed to get her along until 
she was about one hundred yards away. 


We 


grasped my head with my hands. Was I to be 
| the next? Oh God! I could feel my brain going. 
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The fearful stillness seemed to come over me in 
huge waves. I prayed hard and wept desolate 
tears. I had no energy to move or speak. The 
sense of overwhelming stillness overpowered me 
and made me absolutely helpless. Suddenly I 
heard the mate shout out: ‘ Port main-brace.’ 

At the same instant a gentle puff of air swept 
across my face, and the sails that had been 
hanging idly for so many weeks filled out to the 
gentle pressure of the breeze. This brought me 
to my senses. The frightful feeling in my head 
vanished as I joined the others in trimming the 

ards. Yes, there was a breeze, but very, very 
ight. The royals and topgallant sails appeared 
to be drawing, but we did not seem to be in 
motion. Presently the captain suggested putting 
a lighted tarpot over the side, to see if we were 
making any way. We were only just moving. 
Men dared hardly speak lest their voices should 
drive the breeze away. 

When the sun rose the wind freshened, and 
by eight bells we were perceptibly moving. We 
brought our sick man on deck, hoping the breeze 
would revive him; but he never rallied, and 
died that night ; and as we dropped him over the 
side, the voice of Lester could be heard saying : 
‘Number three gone! We ought to get along all 
right now.’ 

‘You're the Jonah,’ replied his shipmates. ‘If 
we had put you overboard at first, we might have 
been in dock two months ago.’ 

In two days’ time we once more heard the 
splashing of the sea as the waves danced and 
curled around the ship's side, carrying the weeds 
that had grown to her for yards to leeward. 
Thus, after a captivity of fifty-three days, we 
found ourselves again on the restless ocean ; and 
even the roar of angry billows was the sweetest 
music to us, after our long imprisonment in the 
‘Silent Sea.’ 


TABLE TRAITS. 


To many of us there is an inexpressible magic in 
the sound of the word ‘dinner’—a certain boding 
of something good, far more telling than thou- 
sands of its brethren in the dictionary. .We beget 
a fondness for it, like the armature for its poles, 
But the derivation of the word is much more 
hazy than its meaning. It is believed by some 
that it springs from a corruption of the words 
dix-heures, indicating the time at which, in the 
old Norman days, this meal was taken. The 
mere idea of having dinner at the barbarous hour 
of ten o’clock in the morning would in all proba- 
bility send a modern chef into a fit; yet it was 
at this early time that persons of quality, both 
in this country and in France, partook of the 
meal. Froissart mentions waiting upon the Duke 
of Lancaster at five in the afternoon, after he had 
supped ; and during the reigns of Francis I. and 
Louis XII. of France, fashionable people dined 
from half-past ten, and supped at the latest at 
six in the evening. And again, from a Northum- 
berland Household Book, bearing date 1512, we 
learn that the family rose at six, breakfasted at 
seven, dined at ten, supped at four, and shut the 
gates at nine p.m. Speaking generally, though 
the dinner hour then, as now, was later in this 


till twelve ; whilst his contemporaries, Cromwell 
and Charles II., took the meal at one. In 1700, 
the hour was advanced to two; and in 1751, we 
find that the Duchess of Somerset’s dinner-time 
was three. In 1760, Cowper speaks of four 
o'clock as the then fashionable time. After the 
battle of Waterloo, six P.M. was the time at which 
the beau-monde took their substantial meal ; while 
at the present day many of the nobility do not 
dine until eight or nine ; so we see that, through 
four hundred years, the dinner-hour has gradu- 
ally moved through twelve hours of the day— 
from nine A.M. to nine p.M. When the dinner 
hour was so early, often no previous meal was 
taken. 

The Romans, in the time of Cicero and 
Augustus, took an early breakfast, from three to 
four in the morning, a luncheon at twelve or one, 
and at about three o’clock the cena, or principal 
meal of the day, corresponding with our dinner. 
Concurrently, we read of some not dining until 
sunset. A Roman dinner at the house of a 
wealthy man consisted chiefly of three courses, 
All sorts of stimulants to the appetite were first 
served up, and eggs were indispensable to the 
first course. Amongst the various dishes we may 
instance the guinea-hen, pheasant, nightingale, 
and the thrush as birds most in repute. The 
Roman gourmands held peacocks in great estima- 
tion, especially their tongues. Macrobius states 
that they were first eaten by Hortensius, the 
orator, and acquired such repute that a single 
peacock was sold for fifty denarii, the denarius 
being equal to about eightpence-halfpenny of our 
money. 

As exemplifying the pitch to which Roman 
epicureanism was carried, and indicative of a 
truly barbaric nature, a dish consisting of the 
tongues alone of some thousands of the favourite 
songsters of the air was requisitioned at immense 
cost to satisfy the inordinate cravings of one of 
the emperors. One can hardly avoid the reflec- 
tion that such a being must have been extremel 
untuneful. The liver of a capon steeped in milk 
was thought a great delicacy ; and of solid meat, 
pork appears to have been most relished, 

The staunch Roman who did not take his 
pleasure homeopathically, reclined during dinner 
on a luxurious couch, his head resting on his left 
elbow, supported by cushions. Suetonius draws 
attention to a superb apartment, erected by the 
extravagant Nero, in which his meals were par- 
taken, constructed like a theatre, with shifting 
scenes changing with every course, The amount 
of money often expended by the wealthy Romans 
on their sumptuous meals appears fabulous, 
Vitellius is said to have spent as much as four 
hundred sestertia (about £4228 of our money) on 
his daily supper; and the celebrated feast to 
which he invited his brother cost no less than 
£40,350! It consisted of two thousand different 
dishes of fish, and seven thousand of fowls, with 
other equally numerous meats. His daily food 
was of the most rare and exquisite nature ; the 
deserts of Libya, the shores of Spain, the waters 
of the Carpathian Sea, and even the coasts and 
forests of Britain, were diligently searched for 
dainties to supply his table ; and had he reigned 
long he would, observes Josephus, have exhausted 
the great opulence of the Roman empire. By the 
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ever suffered much from indigestion! Of one 
thing we are certain, that in order to render the 
bridge from one feast to another less tedious, an 
occasional resort was had to the persuasive powers 
of an emetic. The extravagance of these times 
was indeed so boundless, that to entertain an 
emperor at a feast, unless you were a Croesus, 
were toencounter almost certain financial ruin— 
literally, to be eaten up. One dish alone at the 
table of Heliogabalus has been known to cost a 
sum equal to four thousand pounds of our 
money. 

No wonder, therefore, observes a recent writer, 
that these imperial feasts were lengthened out 
for hours together, and that every artifice, often 
revolting in the extreme, was used to prolon 
the pleasure of eating ; or that Philoxenus shoul 
wish that he had the throat of a crane with a 
delicate palate all the way down. Many of the 
uests at such feasts, long before the close, must 
oes been in the condition of an editor who, 
when asked at a public dinner if he would take 
some pudding, replied in a fit of abstraction : 
‘Owing to a crowd of other matters, we are 
unable to find room for it.’ The elegant Romans 
declared that a repast should not consist of a less 
number of courses than the Graces or of more 
than the Muses. According to ancient rule, an 
invitation not replied to in twenty-four hours 
was deemed accepted ; and from an invitation 
given and accepted, nothing released the contract- 
ing parties but illness, imprisonment, or death, 

At a Saxon dinner, the dining-table was oblong 
and rounded at the ends. The cloth was a rich 
crimson, with a broad gilt margin hung low 
beneath the table. The company sat upon chairs 
with concave backs, and were arranged with 
regard to the sexes, much as at the present 
day. The dishes consisted of fowls, fish, flesh of 
oxen, sheep, deer, and swine, both wild and 
domestic—not excepting certain portions of the 
sea-swine or porpoise—a food at present little 
cared for, but at that period no unfrequent article 
of diet. Bread of the finest wheaten flour lay 
on two silver baskets upon the table. 

Almost the only vegetable in use among the 
Saxons was kalewort; and the condiments, salt 
and per. The various articles used were 
boiled, roiled, or baked, and were handed by 


the attendants upon small sples to the company. 


Prior to the introduction of forks into England, 
which was not till James I.’s time, our ancestors 
made use of Dame Nature’s forks, their fingers ; 
and for the sake of cleanliness, each person was 
provided with a small silver ewer containing 
water, and two flowered napkins of the finest 
linen, Their dessert consisted of grapes, figs, 
nuts, apples, pears, and almonds. In the tenth 
year of the reign of King Edward III. there was 
an Act of Parliament passed which ordained that 
no man should be served with more than two 
courses, except upon some great holiday therein 
specified, on which occasion he might be served 
with three. 

The following bill of fare for the Court of 
Assistants of the Worshipful Company of Wax- 
chandlers, in 1478, will give a good idea of the 
prices then charged for provisions, and make 
many wish for a return of the ‘good old days :’ 
‘Two loins of veal and two loins of mutton, 
ls. 4d. ; one loin of beef, 4d. ; one dozen of pigeons 


and one dozen of rabbits, 9d.; one pig and one 
capon, ls. ; one goose and a hundred eggs, 1s. 04d. ; 
one leg of mutton, 24d.; two gallons of sack, 
ls. 4d.; eight gallons of strong ale, ls. 6d.— 
total 7s. 6d. :’ truly a most moderate bill. 

Peter the Great disliked to have many attend- 
ants round him while he ate—‘ listening lacqueys,’ 
he called them. He loved a dinner composed as 
follows : ‘A soup with four cabbages in it ; gruel ; 
pig, with sour cream for sauce ; cold roast meat, 
with pickled cucumbers or salad; lemons and 
lamprey ; salt meat, ham, and Limburg cheese.’ 

Though we express surprise at the gormand- 
ising powers of our forefathers, our own elaborate 
public dinners are little less disgraceful than they 
were four hundred years ago. An eminent phy- 
sician describing our present-day dinners said : 
‘We begin with soup, and perhaps a glass of cold 
punch, to be followed by a piece of turbot or a 
slice of salmon with lobster sauce ; and while the 
venison or Southdown is getting ready, we toy 
with a piece of sweetbread, and mellow it with a 
bumper of Madeira, No sooner is the mutton or 
venison disposed of, with its never-failing accom- 
paniments of jelly and vegetables, than we set the 
whole of it in a ferment with Champagne, and 
drown it with Hock and Sauterne. These are 
quickly followed by the wing and breast of a 
partridge or a bit of pheasant or wild-duck ; ani 
when the stomach is all on fire with excitement, 
we cool it for an instant with a piece of iced 

udding, and then immediately lash it into a 
fever with undiluted alcohol in the form of 
Cognac or a strong liqueur; after which there 
comes a spoonful or so of jelly as an emollient, 
a morsel of ripe Stilton as a digestant, a piquant 
salad to whet the appetite for wine, and a glass 
of old Port to persuade the stomach, if it can, 
into quietness, All these are more leisurely suc- 
camel by dessert with its baked meats, its fruits, 
and its strong drinks, to be afterwards muddled 
with coffee, and complicated into a rare mixture 
with tea, floating with the richest cream.’ If there 
are many whose daily diet is too varied, too luxu- 
rious, there are also many who, through unkind 
and unpropitious circumstances, are scarcely able 


, to supply the wherewithal to satisfy the legitimate 


wants of Nature. There are not a few who 
think themselves lucky if at the dinner hour 
pee | are able to allay the cruel pangs of hunger 
with a philosophic pipe. 


WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS. 


PossiBLy but few persons realise the enormous 
strides made of late years by the wire industry, 
or the constantly increasing consumption of an 
article which, in one form or another, enters into 
almost every art and industry, and ministers 
directly and indirectly in no small degree to the 
comfort and well-being of every civilised com- 
munity. Wire is no new thing; specimens of 
metallic shreds dating as far back as 1700 B.c. 
are stated to have been discovered; while a 
sample of wire made by the Ninevites some eight 
hundred years B.c. is exhibited at the Kensington 
Museum in London. Both Homer and Pliny 
allude to wire. The art of wire-drawing was not 
practised until the fourteenth century, or intro- 
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duced into this country until the seventeenth 
century, all wire made previously having been 
formed by hammering into rounded lengths 
narrow strips of metal cut from plates previously 
beaten out. 

The manufacture of wire as now carried out 
may be briefly and concisely stated, and consists 
in attenuating or reducing in section thin rods 
of the metal under manipulation by drawing 
them cold through holes in a draw-plate, usually 
made of hard steel. The wire-drawer’s bench is 
furnished with a horizontal cylinder, driven by 
steam or other power, on which the wire is wound 
after leaving the draw-plate. The holes in the 
draw-plate are arranged in decreasing diameters ; 
and a fine wire may require some twenty or thirty 
drawings ere it is reduced to the size desired. 
Much friction is generated in the process, not- 
withstanding the use of lubricants ; and ‘anneal- 
ing’ is necessary to counteract the brittleness pro- 
duced in the wire. Where great accuracy is 
requisite, the wire is drawn through rubies or 
other hard stones in the draw-plate. The speed 
of the drawing cylinder is increased as the 
diameter of the wire diminishes. 

Much confusion has existed in regard to the 
gauges of wires, no fewer than fifty-five different 
gauges being mentioned by a recent writer, of 
which forty-five were for measuring and deter- 
mining the sizes of wire as made and sold within 
the United Kingdom. The Whitworth gauge, 
introduced in 1857 by Sir Joseph Whitworth, 
and the Birmingham wire-gauge (B. W. G.) have 
been extensively employed. In 1884 an imperial 
standard wire gauge became law, and constitutes 
the legal gauge of this country. It ranges from 
half an inch to one-thousandth of an inch in 
diameter. 

The wire industry is actively carried on in 
Great Britain, Germany, and Belgium, also in 
the United States of America, and has attained 
enormous dimensions. A leading continental 
firm has alone an output of some fifty thousand 
tons of wire and wire products per annum. 

A few figures may here be cited to illustrate 
how important a part wire plays in our leading 
industries and manufactures. The output of coal 
in Great Britain alone, which may be taken at 
fully two hundred million tons per annum, is 
mainly raised by the agency of wire-ropes. The 
importance of carding-wire may be ee, 
from the fact that Great Britain’s woollen export 
trade is worth twenty-seven million pounds per 
annum. The consumption of wire-netting is 
enormous ; and the annual output in America 
and Europe of the one item of barbed wire for 
fencing—a comparatively new adaptation—is esti- 
mated to exceed one hundred thousand tons. 

The world-wide use of wire for telegraphic and 
other electrical purposes is too well known to 
need comment, one company in America owning 
no fewer than six hundred and forty-eight thou- 
sand miles in their own system. 

Perhaps, however, as striking a figure as can be 
adduced in relation to wire is its consumption in 


the pinmaking industry, With but few excep- 
tions, id ae are made from brass wire, and the 
daily uction of pins in Great Britain igs 
placed by competent authorities at fifty millions, 
of which Birmingham supplies about three-fourths, 
How this stupendous output is consumed affords 
matter of no small wonderment; and when the 

roverbial trifling value of each individual pin 
is further borne in mind, the interest in this 
branch of the wire industry will be still further 
augmented. 

A point of interest to many of our readers ma 
be noted in connecting our mention of wire with 
the Forth wa and in pointing out that in 
the erection of that gigantic structure fully 
sixty miles of steel wire-rope were temporarily 
employed. 


THE HAPPY LOVERS. 


had no ‘ partings in the wood,’ 
No ‘meetings in the hawthorn lane,’ 
‘ Beside the sea’ they never stood, 
Nor ‘ watched the sunset after rain.’ 
Their pathway was the busy street, 
Their trysting-place the Office stair, 
Yet well I know joy more complete 
Did never visit mortal pair. 


And why should rustic love alone 
Be decked with all poetic art ? 
These dull, gray city walls have known 
The beating of a nation’s heart. 
The weary workers come and go ; 
The secret of each soul is dumb ; 
Yet still at times a radiant glow 
Across their wayworn lives may come. 


And these, my happy lovers, knew 

Hard toil, small wage, and scanty fare ; 
The skies they saw were never blue, 

But Love made gladness everywhere. 
His step upon the Office floor 

Was sweet to her as thrush’s song ; 
Her face that passed the open door 

For him made sunshine all day long. 


And doubtless, though these two would fain 
Have left awhile the city's roar 
To loiter down a country lane, 
Or linger by some lonely shore ; 
Yet sometimes Fate was kind, as when 
They travelled by ‘the Underground, 
And in a carriage meant for ten, 
No other than themselves they found. 


You Jaugh ?—My lay is dull, I know ; 
Truth needs a daintier garb than this ; 
A gayer scene let others show, 
My lovers dwell in happy bliss. 
So let the world wheel on its way, 
Earth holds not out a dearer crown ; 
God give the same to all, I pray, 
Who live and die in London Town. 
Mary Macteop. 
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